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The Shape of Things 
VITH THES BACKS TO THE WALL RUSSI 


SOTCICTI and CIVILIANS Ow) 


re or n I Vic Poin Ol 1¢ lil ir 
nad } / 

cnil COl I) l wns and Ha \\ crn 
’ , 
Nn Gern I) Hi 1 Cor il nad to <¢ La { 
halt. Meanwhile Berlin is emph ng aren 

the south. The front there 1s nm ( f ( 
Oo the D netz industrial district, and with tn I 
laganrog on th sca of AZzOV thi Wport 

é I 
Rostov, which 1s one of the gate iys to Ul ( 
in imminent danger. In Britain popular clamor for 


) 
offensive in the west to divert German strength ft 
Russia continues. It is inspired partly by widespread 
| I 
rust of reactionaries and ex-ap rs in the verni 
} 
t ] vore«< t | nwviet ve } ' +} ‘ | 
] also Expresses a Natural anxicty t are i} Vall 
fight of the Russians regardless of the risks invols 


cannot be 


decided 1n ma mectings \w 


P 43] = —_ | 8 
ston Churchill 1s not a man who takes kin¢ 


sive role, and we can be sure that when he feels off 
action can be taken with reasonable hope of suc 


will not hesitate. The 
remaining anti-Nazi base in Western 
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mount. The island fortress cannot b 


and equipment for the purpose of a Cor 
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sion until that venture can be mounted ot ch 
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as to insure against another D INKITK 
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major oll con pani rather 
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from Thurman Arnold. an address before 
North Kan 
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sumers Cooperative A 
one of the best-known co-ops in 
Attorney 
built to the Midwest 
Once 
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railroad transport 


| ult, howe 
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SO expensive the lines wer 


pipe 


security of Britain itself as the or 


ition W 
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General explain 1 that pipe lines were 
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rates they adopted w 


WHO ARE INCLINED TO BLAME 


of the great oil companies, 


ere identical with the rail 


irpose in this was twofold. Had oil pipe 

nN oper 1 as common carriers at a fair profit, 

ild have been forced to reduce their 

king it easier for the independents to compet 

ts. Hi h py line rates also gave the 

n rebat i oil carried for the inde- 

L rare « t. To illustrate the difference be- 

sand tr Arnold said that it cost 

l to cart from Tulsa to Kansas City, 

riff irged wv nts. Arnold is now 

recovery of all pipe-line profits over a fair 

round that tl excess profits are really 

1 are forbidden by the Elkins Act of 1906. 

re is being brought on the Administration 
Department of Justice to drop the suits. 


LABOR 
» study the 


released by the Na- 


These show a total 


| 1 
of strikes might do well t 
st of iving ] ft 


Conference Board. 


Pil 

f 8.1 per cent in the living costs of working- 
lies since the outbreak of the war. More than 
of this increase has taken place since Janu- 
lt fths of 1 June. This 1s obviously 
| lc have risen 13.6 per cent 
ry, and are now advancing at the rate of more 
n Wholesale commodity prices 
1 20 per cent, and raw-material prices are up 
nt. Whil ompanies have granted wage 
large enough to cover the rise in living costs, 
ns generally true. Testifying on the 
rol bill before the House Banking and Cur- 
mittee, Isador Lubin, Commissioner of Labor 
declared that the price increases would cover 
t il wage increases in the future as well as 
ly mad He im 1 that net labor costs 
1.2 per cent as against a 19 per cent gain in 
!a 11 per cent increase in the prices of 
In view of the failure of Congress to do 
k the inflationary rise in prices, workers 
ipon | hich they can hope to main- 
tandard of living—the threat to strike. 
il and costly method, but unless drastic 
1 to f ri industrial strife may 
rous propor luring World War [. 

4 
ADE PACT BETWEEN ARGENTINA AND 
1 St represents a triumph of the first mag- 
ry Hull rthe | tter part of his term 
it t e long-standing breach 
the two ntrics. Lhe difficulties in the way 


The NATIO’ 


of an agrecment have been many. Argentina's e 
tics have long been primarily with Europe. Its ch 


port products are competitive with rather than « 


mentary to our own. Europe has also had greater « 


ical influence on it than has the United S 


and polit 
And as if these obstacles were not enough, org 


groups within the United States have 


they could to prevent Mr. Hull from n 
concessions to Argentina. In view « 
difficulties, the agreement is a remarkably satis! 
one. Argentina has agreed to cut duties, or in sot 
stances to guarantee no further increase, on a list of 


representing about 30 per cent of imports fror 


United States. In return we have made concessi 
8-4 items of Argentine export. No reduction in dut 
granted on imports of fresh meat despite the « 
ibnormally high meat prices in this country, but th 


] 


on canned meats was cut one-third. As might | 


pected, Republicans and certain spokesmen of the | 


bloc have attacked the agreement as threatening to 1 
American farmers to a “state of peasantry.” Actual 
reduction in the duty on canned meats and hides 
affect only a few farmers and those to a negligil 
gree, while some of the same farmers—and many « 
will benefit by the increased outlet for Am 
apples, pears, grapes, raisins, pruncs, and tobacco, t 


nothing of the indirect advantages that the stimu 
of American export industries will bring them aft 
agreement is an effective gr 


war. Moreover, the 


] 


further Nazi inroads in the richest count 


against 


Latin America. 
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THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER GUILD HAS |] 
demonstrated that democracy works when its adh 
take the trouble to put it into practice. For years no 
Guild has been bedeviled by a clique of Stalinist 
fellow-travelers whose policies were hung secure! 
the Communist Party line and whose strangle-ho! 
the union was maintained by means of the unscrup 
ruthless tactics for which power politicians and fai 
are well known. Time after time the membership 
up to find itself “supporting” some political posit 
some Stalinist-front organization which was, among ¢ 
things, entirely irrelevant if not inimical to the G 
primary job of organizing newspaper workers left, 1 
and center. Too often the membership went right | 
sleep ayain, after the fashion of easy-going demo 


bodies. During the past two years, however, world « 


combined with the blatant maneuvers of the Guild 


ministration to generate a vigorous and functioning 

ition. The break came at the convention in June, 
the administration, hoping to ward off defeat, back 
proposal of the opposition for the election of offic: 
referendum; since then it has sent up the cry of un 
ns have done before—though it fought th 
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paign with its usual weapons of musrepresentation and ( 
alling. But when the votes were counted, the ad- beet ttled by their parties. S y M. I Hi 
ministration had been beaten 1n a ratio of five to thre President of Manhattan, was 1 renominated tor t 
en in New York, where its greatest strength was ot by the Repul as or t American | 
trated, it won by the narrow margin of son s( because he or hired a Com: t- he wv , for ¢ 
of 2,200. We wish the Guild's new officers a ( nol . icpendent. Harry W. 1 


< ful—and democratic——career. t her with Mrs. ¢ vieve | Robert Si 


S EASY TO CARICATURE THE ELDER 


of the American Federation of Labor 1 


lativel tra ‘low | ‘ ree] nfronted 
relatively tranquil wecks in Seattle. Contronted 
| ' { | 
1 ) 
{ . } { y ! 
pr m of George E. Brows 
: { 
r 
"Ge Gf 11C] OW OT I I ( [ 
; { 
| ] ] ¥ { : 
' TY r ‘ t 
| I Pus i ]. & iy . 
NX Yor 1 
} [ 
, , " 
+ ‘ + | ? ? + 
ral lil ( Il i I iil ¢ 
} » 
Loe ~ . 
Mii PStlip) Of) ] | i 


I . 
; 
inning compel 1 t¢ Pr 
. ii ‘ 
: 
Illy voting h I | . 
ntaini - § I } [ ‘ | ; 
f ing | offer little hope ot « 
l | ( Ir [ 
] f P ' | 
I. th chier § f Lf ] Ol F 
1 [ f dy ‘ 
‘ 
s from central bodies of federati Or ; , 
M1) rc , I Ol [ l 
: : 
subject of discrimination against Negroes or ‘ 
; re fe f () il figur mptled by 1) f 
, 
f several important A. F. of I ions, the cor + 
I | I His | ( the I In i() 
assumed Its POs of ang ushe 1 inertia A F , P 
only on of seven federal prisonct s forcign | 
| by A. Philip Randolph for the appointment of : 
I I Il Lh ' " ot tor born to native olator ot ti 
to deal with th problem was vigorously ; : ; 
Wi iV¢ na I rooul la SW ( on iowe,?r Oni one 
x out ot every eleven persons convicted was foreign bor 


IN SPITE OF THESE ANNUAL TRAPEZE Since these figures cover both foreign-born citizens and 


A. F. of L. convention did make some affirma- alicns, the ratio of deportable aliens is still lower, It 1s 


nd significant gestures. On the issue of the war clear, therefore, that the alien is not the chief violator 
im Green went farther than ever before in extend- ort laws. The internment of labor leaders in Cat 
pport to the President's policy of taking whatever dian concentration camps and Hobbs's own record of 
may be necessary to crush Hitlerism, including aid votes against labor legislation, notably the wage-hour 
Not even William L. Hutcheson, America law, shoul 


lone flag-bearer in the A. F. of L. high council, meantime the bill 1s still in committce. Hobbs ts afraid 


dispose of his other contentions. In tl} 


ssent on the convention floor. As for the federa- to bring it out tor a vote. 
quarrel with the C. I. O., William Green's bid for 
talks seemed to express genuine conviction. Not 
colleagues share Mr. Green's good intentions, but A BATTLE TO FREE WOMEN FROM THE FEAR 


moment at least the next move is up to the C. 1. O. of unwanted children opened twenty-five years ago when 


y 


; Margaret Sanger established the first American birth 
> 


ontrol clinic in the slums of Brooklyn. It was raided bi 


HE NEW YORK CITY COUNCIL HAS NEVER the police nine days later and 


to the high hopes of those who argued for its nuisan Mrs. Sanger carricd her case to the New Yor! 


} 
condemncd as a | 


936, and it is unlikely that it will be State Supret Court, and although she lost her pea 
next month's election. Because of she won a great victory because the decision established 
ght registration the ¢ il will be smaller, but the principle of the legal and medical right of doctor 


no evidence that its cor sitio il be much to give contraceptive information “for the 


In the almost endless list of ca ’ vention of disease Todav there if more than 600 


there are at least three whose presence on t linics in 42 state Most of the work 1s still being done 


ncil would, it seems to us, hel to make it a mor y private organization for public-health authorit 


ned and progressive body than it has been. Sig- ve been extremely backward tn this field. But in Nort} 








2QC 
C State Board of Health has for the last three 
' 1 fur ing indigent mothers with information 
rials. One result has been an impressive decline 
rnal-mortality rate. This is an example to 
The recent report of Special Prosecutor John 


' 


1 
ites that pctwecen 100,000 and 2 


0.000 


; perforn ed in New York City every 
; the crying need for more birth-control 
yr ad ; 
We Move into War 
BY FREDA KIRCHWEY 
S CERTAINLY as a dark winter will end these de- 


ly bright Oct rd so war will follow 
nreal “| in which the people of 

the | 1s s toda ind dream. Evet mov 
ti 1 even while Congress conducts elaborate 
I th I pe | rate provi ions of a \ 
f which has no | r any meaning. War 
for th 1 it « sin upon them from 

M v, whose historic stand brings back th 
pen in ich the anti-fascist world 
ruggle for Madrid in 1936; from Tokyo, 

wh new Japanese Cabinet talks the old Japan 

bout “co-prosperity” in the East and “ps 

th the West; from the fog-swept waters off Iceland, 
vhere the torpedoes of a Nazi submarine found an 


American destroyer and ended the 


Sal rs: trom 


f eleven of her 


c 


- . ‘ ‘ | 1 
every direction comes the unmistakable 


innouncement that the time for self deception 1S past. 


formation of the new Japanese government means 
thing if it docs not mean a step toward war. General 
i 


iy talk about his peaceful intentions and his desire 


for a “‘settlement’’ with the United States, but he will 
do so as cynically as our officials will reciprocate. The 
0 Cabinet was formed for but one purpose—to 

ll th rvices in support of a more aggressive 

pro-A policy. This may mean quick action in Siberia 
hile the German drive against Russia is under way and 
German pressure on Japan ts heavy; or it may mean an 
Phailand, which has but lately emerged from 

the formidable defenses of its rainy season. Or the new 
ronment may repeat for a time the tactics of bluff and 
threat. But it 1s hard to believe that it can long hang 
back and do nothing but talk. It was the failure of just 


fall of the Cabinet of Prince 
either act or back down; 
ind to back down would be to give up ¢ hina and the 
lose face to an un- 
1 degre 


pt les 
W hatever action Jay in takes will sooner or later trip it 


The NA’ 


ople who in 


to “fight for Siberia 


into war with the United States. Pe 
we can never be brought 


Siam or for our right to navigate the Japanc ¢ 


to realize how little popular objection there is 
with Japan. First of all, it would be chiefly a nay 


and American pacifist sentiment is mainly directed 
dispatching a mass expeditionary force to foreign 


I 
Second, it 


would be a war in 
“interests” in the Far East, and even the ordinary 


support of A! 


who has nothing direct to gain from such 
the forfeiting them to a 


bristles at notion of 


neighbor. Third, as a people we don’t like the J 
i oe 

' 

while popular sympathy for their Chinese vi 


universal: and no important Japanc se clement 


our population as aw e to serve as a focus 


Chinese propaganda. Fourth, several of our m 


I 
ential isolationist Senators and Congressmen at 


anti-Japanese and today would back vigorous 


against Japan at the first rum 


they would ignore if it were created by N 


1 } 
can lead the country into war with 


pleases. Given serious provocation, the Admini 


will be driven into war with Japan by pressure of 
opinion, 
I don't think the President wants war with Jay 


keep the navy free for ] 


day; he would prefer to 
eventualities in the Atlantic. But neither do I beli 
would permit the State Department to retreat to its « 


For 


both naval and econom: 


appeasement tactics in order to avoid 


ri 


sons of 


war. 
major strategy 
United States cannot permit Japan to conquer « 
Russia or southeastern Asia. We shall fight if nec 
to prevent Japanese control of the Dutch Indies as 
Singapore; we shall fight to prevent Japanese « 
of the Siberian coast opposite Alaska; and we shall 
to keep open the sea route to Vladivostok as lor 


Russia is offering effective resistance to Hitler. 


The attack on the destroyer Kearny is a good t 
public and Congressional reactions—like a drop of 
on the foot of a frog. Obviously it was not of its: 
cause Of war; it was war. The presence of the Kear: 
the area south of Iceland was a measure of our halt 
involvement. That our naval vessels may be attacked 
may themselves attack, is assumed as part of a prograt 
ready in effect. The loss of life was small. The import 
of the incident lies entirely in its effect. Will it n 
the men who direct America’s destiny more or less r 
to face the implications of a policy whose certain cor 
quences were never quite honestly stated or quite | 
realized? 

Already it is clear that the attack on the Kearny 
aroused strong indignation in Congress. Even some 


the isolationists are asserting that we can't let co 


} 
‘ 
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led attacks on our ships go unavenged. War will not 
lared as the result of this affray, but war will 
been accepted as inevitable by a great many Amer- 
who had refused to believe it until the torpedo 
At the gates of Moscow the blood of hundreds of 


inds of men and women 1s being spent through 


fligate cruelty of Nazi aggression 
ves of anti-fascist fighters are day by day laid down 
unequal struggle for freedom 
American sailors should be required to bring 
; country its inescapable share in this struggle ts a 


holy fact; but it 1s a fact. 


These events are warnings of the coming storm. But 
are equally certain signs much closer home. Evcry 
rmed person in Washington reports that the defense- 
iction program is rapidly going on a full war-time 

[he first intimations of change were to be found in the 

rs curtailing domestic car production and house 
ling. Out of the talks between Churchill and Roose 
between the general staffs of Britain and the United 

States, between Stalin and the Beaverbrook-Harriman 

ions has come a program for American industry. It 
war, not merely a defense, program. It is designed 
ike the United States a full economic ally of Britain 

1 Russia, pledged to a scale of production which will 
eventually offset the Wehruzrtschaft of Germany plus 

its subjugated countries. 

This program will cost the American people at icast 
f the national income before the end comes. They will 
ve to do without goods they want and are accustomed 

ind some goods they count as necessities. Small busi- 
men will be squeezed or driven to the wall if they 
fit into the defense set-up. Unemployment will 

f until it can be soaked up by the war industries. Many 

sures will now, belatedly, be taken that The Nation 
advocated months ago: the rapid conversion of small 
plants to war production; the rapid extension of sub- 
contracting. The strain of the effort will be tremendous; 
and it will hurt. 

A war-production program of such magnitude is en- 
durable only in time of war. Men and women must feel 
themselves part of the struggle to be willing to sacrifice 
their comfort and much of their freedom for victory 
Before its total, uncompromising demands are laid upon 
them, the people of America must learn that this war is 
their war; that they cannot dodge it or buy their way out 
of it; that they must fight it because fighting is the only 
ilternative to surrender. And surrender is the prelude t 
Slavery. 

Perhaps it is just as well that Berlin and Tokyo are 
going to such bloody lengths to teach Americans this 
lesson. 
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Tokyo's Choice 


nis scl I ( I f iby ; 
Wis } 
| } | 
. of | ! Chi 
' The | 1K 
I 
H f ¢ 
f t Jay 
‘ r. B r | f f 
I i ¢ if 1} In ci¢ l I 
( at | a f Ww } ] ‘ t\ hn, 
Kon \ I rat } ( ‘ | f 
of Japanese ft n he w civil | 1 
Premier is not « fascist | ler of t cextren 
ing oF t if! Li ( Kone Cc | inds tor close Cc 
( i I With i} AX Hy ( bi ct Itho 1 com 
1 almost entirely of extremists, 1s only slightly mor 
thickly studd¢ { with generals and admirals th n the o% 


which resigned. The main difference lies in the extraordt 
nary powcr assumed by Tojo himsclt. It 1s a war Cabinet, 


but so, in lesser degree, have been the last three Cabinets 


If Jay in is cvcr to take the plung it would seem that 
the | r is at hand. Tl er — . nat ‘ 
C11 OUT IS a nana ne embargo on Ol ana omer Wal 


materials, which ts already beginning to pinch, makes 


delay dangerous. Russia has admittedly withdrawn some 
of its best troops trom Siberia to mect the threat to 
Moscow. The United States, while on the alert, has not 
made it clear that a Japanese attack on either Siberia or 
the East Indices would be regarded as a threat to this 
ountry's vital interests 

The new Cabinet was set up to take advantage of the 
opportunity provided by Russia's de sperate struggle. Cer 
tainly Japan would move into Siberia if the Sovict armics 
should be crushed in Europe. Even the capture of Mos 
cow might set the Japanese armies marching if General 
Tojo felt reasonably sure that the United States would 
not interfere. But the new Premicr-War Minister is not 
sure about the United States, and for the moment it look: 
as if he might follow the wait-and-see policy of the two 
preceding Konoye governments. He has announced that 
he will make one last attempt at a settlement with th 


United States. This probably means that he will try again 


to induce the United States to withhold all aid from 
China, or at least to reduce its raj idly increasing shi 
ments of war materials. It certainly docs not mean that 
he will even discuss Japanese withdrawal from China 
Japan's policies during the past two years have r 
ealed two dominant trends: determination to expand 
control in Eastern Asia and fear of becoming involved 


war with the United States. Every time this country has 








tal 1 stand on 1 | Jay in has become con- 
nd | ive. Every time our government has 
t x nt, Japan has enlarged its claims. 
t General Tojo is more likely to take risks 
redecessors. But if he were told in un- 
that any further aggression on the 
Japan would mean war with the United States, 
to take the fatal plunge. To this 
to war or | in the East rests 
Labor’s Parliame 

vor s Farltiament 
HE ] | Labor Organization—that part of 
| of Nations of which the United States is 
Li 1 its f lar annual conference in 
N , City t k. At the outbreak of hostilities 
1 | yuat of the I. L. O. were shifted 
( Montr« vith branch offices in Wash- 
| bor parliament of the world has moved 

Fut to the Western Hemisphere 
of the I ue and all related to it 
1 of t destined in this time of 
» real 1 the world’s affairs. Yet this 
I Over forty « itrics will 
; will include a score of 
ver the world. The United 
St f | by Secretary of I yw Frances 
1 S f State S ier Welles 


ind miles in order to fulfil purely 
Furthermore, this is the first time 
lelegation to an I. L. O. conference has 

Cabinet officer and a top-ranking official of 
State Department. Most of the member countries 
nations of the British 
h. and the governments in exile will be 
Delegates will come from as far away as 


( t. India, South Africa, New Zealand, and 


| ier t ills present the largest agegre- 
rian for from which d gates ever 
| I. L. O. embod thod of approach to labor 
1 no other « ition of simular pe 
ume dept rd ich has assumed 
portance owing to certain clements in the 
War n. It was designed as a world parliament of 
‘ primary purpo was defense of the interests 
f labor 1 th promotion of so ial-security legislation, 
I! loy tion of some seventy 


h problems as hours of 


ditions for women and minors, and 


The NATIO: 


safety rules. But it is the constitutional structure of 
organization which is significant just now. Not 


alone ts represented at the conference. Each member 


gates—one representing labor 


is entitled to four del 


representing the employer, and two representing 


government. And it is to be noted that the delegate 
ballot as individuals if authority is given by a 


thirds’ vote of the delegates present. Here are two 


ciples, or methods of conference, of immense impor 
at this juncture of the world’s affairs. 

Ata conference of th A. #, of L. or the * I. ( 
this country or the Trades Union Congress in Eng 
the worker its represented in his capacity as worker 
and labor problems are considered detached from r 


problems of industry as a whole, from problems ot 


consumer, the taxpayer, the government. But the 1 


unionist, it is just as well to remind ourselves o 
Hy human being wi — 
any, IS aisO a Numan D¢ Ing who 18S a consumecf, 
payer, and a citizen, the master, that is, of governn 


and as such he is in an ultimate sense also an emp! 
Even under socialism or industrial cooperation or « 
munism the employer spect | f the pri blem of 

still to be met. 


QO. have been 1 


it remains true that it is the first great world 


When all criticisms of the I. L. 


1 


ganization to tackle the problem of labor from this 


of view, a point of view increasing in importan 

Iau hh, yIICR ind t] » cf 114 a enmoent 

day because, under the stress of war, governmecn 

come every day more important both as consumer 
4 i 

employer, and their purpose as em] loyer 1s the 

purpose also of the workers at this moment: to pr 


the spread of a counter-revolution which will, 


opped, destroy all trade-union organization as we 
it and reduce workers to the status of actual slaves. 
This means that the worker's prol lem has very 


siderably altered in character, and the machinery for 


defense of his major interests should be correspond 
modified. For the moment his main objective shoul 
survival as a free man, and his main purpose to sce t 
his labor, and any sacrifice he is called upon to n 
should be first of all a contribution to that end. He | 
course also concerned to see that the war situation 1s 
used as a lever for destroying gains made in the pa 
need not be. The acting director of the I. L. O., Edy 
J. Phelan, has issued in this connection two report 
“Wartime Developments in Governme nt-Emplo 
Worker Collaboration” and “The I. L. O. and R 
struction.” The first of these reports shows that on 
whole labor has fared well in the democracies in 
time—in sharp contrast with the enslaved condit 
of labor in countries under totalitarian control. Yet 
warns that no democratic state is exempt from danger 
social and economic strife under the stress of war « 
ditions, and that, if allowed to d velop, that strife m 


mean the end of all labor rights. 
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Washington Zigzag 
Cc C 2 


BY L. F. 


Washington, October 17 

GIVES me great pleasure to report that for the 

two months no American oil has gone to Japan. 

nformation comes to me froma source which has 

onfidential export figures, a sourc which has 

erly hostile in the past to our sale of oil and 

ron to Japan. The same source informs me, how- 

ve are continuing to ship from 150,000 to 

barrels of petroleum products each month to 

o be able to learn a little from experience. 

Japan announced its adherence to the Axis a year 

I I Hull rected the nev with an I-knew-it- 

Yet t months pass before we shut off 

f oil to Japan. If war comes between this coun- 

nd the possibility grows stronger every 

Jay ese navy will be fucled for many months 

oil, and its guns will hurl shells made with 

rol 

lo the errors we have made in the 

it is not too late to act with more foresight 

1 cables bring the report of an inter- 

French f weckly Gringoire by 

Sert Suner, the atheist who remains Foreign 

of Spain without arousing noticcable protest 

Cathol lerics grieving for “godless” Russia. 

mn made it clear that Franco is committed to 

ory—how could he hope to survive in a 

¢ world?—and that Spain intends to extend its 

over Latin America. It pains me to report this 

vs, but it is news which has failed to impress our 
Department 

do we go on sending our oil to this encmy 

Is it to keep Franco from seizing Baku? The 

in the Far East rep its one of the A B C’s of ap- 

ent. Wars are precipitated by a show of weakness, 

ngth. Japan ts beginning to stir becat it believes 

iets are about to receive their death blow. What 

quict in the past was not our c ntinued sale of 

plies but its fear that the forces opposing it i 
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the iNazZis 


as a base 


: 
hourtshed an enemy 


north 
felt 


too strong fora further advance 


until the enemy 


+ 


O Strike. 
squ 
r¢ ady 


we ar helping to keep alive 


again and use 


Can 





are to turn west 


of military operations against England 


ropaganda operations against the United States. 


un today as in Nay oleoni 


times is the natural bridge- 


STONE 


W ¢ could 


inish people as a democratic deliverer rather than 


head for a Continental invasion appear to 


the Sp 


as a shabby back-door collaborator with their fasci 


oppressors. Spain, as the weak spot of Hitler-dominated 


Western |] urope, offers an opportunity for military and 


I 
political initiative, a chance to show we mean what w 


ay When we talk of building a new democratic order 
Th S| inish pe licy, or lack of it, is a reflection of the 
flabbiness and the disunity on which Hitler feels he can 
rely for further victories in the west when and if hi 
disposes of the Russians. 

We shall not defeat Hitler by making faces at hi 
icross the Atlantic, and our War Departm« nt is finally 
beginning to recognize the realities. I am reliably in 


rmed that for the first time plans have been drawn 1 


mmensurate with the situation that confronts us. A 


yram has been submitted to Secretary Stimson calli 
for an army of 8,000,000 men, more than 300 divist 
in pl of the 1,500,000 men we are training ni If 
the Russians are defeated, an army of 8,000,00( 
minimum requirement for defense of the hemi pher 
ind prob bly too small for offensive oper ition if al 
ire possible in Europe. But to equip an art of tl 

would require a drastic reorganization and mobiliza- 


tion of our industrial capacity. Here again are st 
faltering 

It is clear now that the reports brought back by Harry 
He 


scems to have thought that Moscow would hold out unt:| 


Hopkins from Moscow were much too optimistic 
next spring. The advance of the German armies again 
demonstrates that there is no time to fidget and fumbl 
The British seem to have begun to train men for th 
offensive too late to take advantage of the Russian cam 
paign to open a new front in Western Europe. Our 
irmament effort is still too low to give adequate aid to 
the Russians, though their defeat may loose a tidal way 
of appeasement in the West that might shake our own 
democratic system to its foundations 
The fi 
have sabotaged defense and subordinated the 
will be the 


incial and big-business influences here which 


needs of 


rcarmament to their own profit and interest 
first to cry for a deal with Hitler if the Russians go 
under. They are still a pullback influence on aid to the 


Soviets, though the President himself sincerely wants to 
do all he can. An illustration is the hesitancy of OPM 
circles before the British request for rolling stock, loco 
motives, and stecl to put the single-track trans-Iranian 


ailway in shape for shipments to Russia. The new Labor 








392 
of Australia is stripping its own railways of 
rolling stock to aid the Soviets, but the OPM wants to 
wait and see if the Russians can hold out. If the OPM 
waits enough, the Nazis may make aid to Russia 
Mr. Roosevelt is no appeaser abroad, but he 1s still 
in appeaser at home. He wants to help Britain and 
Russia, but he can do so effectively only if he has the 
courage to organize industry for defense. This involves 


great political risks, but wars are not won without taking 
risks. The past week has given further evidence of the 
extent to which Mr. Roosevelt and the Administration 

tinue to live in a pleasant dream world and to deceive 
the people about the extent and progress of arms pro- 
duction. 

Production is still most notable in the field of bally- 
hoo. There was the story about our war exports reaching 
a peak of $155,000,000 in September. This is no record 
on which to preen ourselves when we think of the gap 
we must fill between Britain’s $1,000,000,000 a month 
of war production and the New Order's $3,000,000,000 
a month. It seems even less matter for self-congratulation 


in terms of the vast industrial losses in western Russia, 
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for which we must compensate if Soviet resistance | 
be maintained. More worthy of attention is the fact 
in the past six months our war exports averaged 

$40,000,000 a month and the fact that most of 

$155,000,000 in September was still made up of g 
ordered and paid for by the British before the leas: 
program began. 

Tanks are a necessity if the Russians are to con 
to fight, but despite the hoopla statements fron 
War Department that medium-tank production “al 
doubled” last month, it will be the winter of 194 
before we are manufacturing tanks in any ad 
quantity. The “almost doubled,” from the best inf. 
tion I can obtain, was an increase from five m« 
tanks a day to ten. No heavy tanks are in produ 
Light tanks, the only kind we are turning out in quar 
will be useful for combat only in case of war 
Panama or Liberia. There is a great to-do in the p 
because the OPM has 


a small Chicago manufacturer for using aluminu 


this morning “cracked down 


make “juke boxes.” What of the automobile manu 
turers who still use metals and machines that coul 


turned to the manufacture of tanks? 


This War Is Different 


BY J. ALVAREZ DEL VAYO 


il urs of fighting one still frequently 
hears that this war is just like all the others. Nazi 
proj nda known how to exploit the lack of 
i lyment of | | le whose abhorrence of all kinds of 
shooting leads them to forget who fired the first shot 
ind who will fall by the last one. With cynical versatility 
Nazi nts appeal both to the bellicose spirit and to the 

most delicate pacifist sensitivity. 
Pea ind war combin perfectly in Hitler's strategy. 
Hach new great Nazi drive carries with it the hope that 
rve to convin the demo racies of their desper- 
Su ; in the eastern campaign will be followed 
ing of ancw pe ice offensive directed to the 
perience of the past robs this pre diction of 
I But for such dual tactics to have a chance to 
Su 1 the war must be idealized in countries where it 
is forging the instruments of fascist domination and at 
th me time be denounced as a senseless blood orgy in 
( f ich might offer effective resistance to the 
establishment of the Jew Order. And one of the tricks 
in the double game is to promote among fascism’s future 
victit 1 disinterest in the outcome on the ground that 
r all this war d not differ from others fought in 

' ' 


The Frenchman, the Norwegian, the Belgiai 
Hollander who today lives in occupied territory r 
that this war is not like the others. Belligerent or n 
in 1914, he remembers with horror the sufferings 
privations of those days, the spectacle of the blind 
mutilated veterans, the economic disaster that foll 
the transitory prosperity of the neutrals. But wh« 
knows what it means to have the Nazis in his own | 
everything he had to endure during the first World ‘ 
seems insignificant. To discover this was undoubt 
revelation for many Europeans, especially in Frat 
where German propaganda had worked on the 
lines as in America, telling the people how idiotic it 
to die for England and what a blessing a Hitler | 
would be for all the nations of Europe. 

Though he lived at the very door of Nazi Gern 


the average Frenchman, Norwegian, Belgian, or H 
lander—even he who today courageously risks hi 


to fight the invaders—did not understand that fa 


had changed the whole meaning of war; that Nazi 
as the others ended, when the ord 


stop firing is given. He did not realize that under 1 


dor » not end, 


armistice and even p¢ ice are only deceptive cp! 


ror 


in the interminable process of subjugation. Contra 
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it happened in other wars, for instance in the Jast 
he armies of occupation have not merely the task 


forcing fulfilment of the obligations established by 
rovisions of the armistice. The armics of occupation 
masters, and their main task 1s to bring 
the transformation of the vang ished nation into 
that fits ito the pattern of totalitarian world 
er could the general in command of the French 
in the Ruhr after the last war have imagined him 
a position to mold to his whim or the whim of 
vernment the political structure of the Weimar 
lic. But General von Stulpnagel, the military di 
of Paris, knows that’on the day when the little 
; of Vichy cease to obey the smallest order of the 
he, or any other general, can liquidate in twenty- 


hours the fiction of an unoccupied and independent 





If the people of Europe, with the immediate memories 
Spain and Austria and Czecho-Slovakia to guide them, 

t fully awakened to the horror of Nazi barbarism 

the war began, surely it is not surprising that in 
\merica a sense of security based on the three thousand 
f water that separate one continent from the other 

rs many people unconscious of th danger that 
them. I hope it will not be considered an im- 

e on the part of a foreigner if I suggest that 
majority of Americans do not even yet realize 

is like to live under fascism. Even some of those 
aware that the battle against Hitler 1s their battle 
no idea—and in a way this is quite natural—what 
ns to cease being treated like a human being and 
ome a mere cog in the monstrous machine of a 
ruler. Still more blind are those who, 
cit Opposition to the Administration's policy of 
ince, go so far as to suggest that the President 

tens to turn this country into a fascist state. To those 

of us who have known fascism in our own flesh such 


And it is not un- 


ents sound like bitter mockery. 

} | usual to hear the very people who argue that the Presi- 
| dent's policies are introducing fascism here, insist in 
| the same breath that the danger of fascism after a Nazi 
| victory is much exaggerated, since an old democracy like 

7 | that of the United States will not so easily be under- 
mined 
| 
" one of the characteristics of this war clearly dif- 
, Icrcntiating it from the others ts the fact that the aggres- 
r against the subjugated country not only the 
| ap { military victory but also the full price of political 

i victory. If in a certain sense it 1s true, Sir Robert 

\ tart would claim, that under Hitler Germany only 
f » the same old bloody road along which the mile- 


siones carry the dates of 1864, 1866, 1870, and 1914, it 


nirary, @S M0 less true that Nazism has introduced into tradi- 


AQ3 


tional German aggressiveness a new tasiion of don 
brutal and complete than tormer 
methods. The deteat of 187 imposed upon bran { 
Nardest treaty ot poace until then registered in the mod 


t 


} | 
ern history of Europe. In the entorcement of its clauses 


Germany did not renounce a single point. German troops 
remained on French territory until the last cent of the 
indemnity, plus interest, was paid. But with all that, the 
Germany of Wilhelm I did not dream of crowning its 
victory with the complete Prussianization of France. 
Neither did the peace that the Kaiser h yped to impr 
in the fall of 191-4 include the adoption by France of the 
political forms of the Second German Empire 

But Hitler's war has as one of its officially stated aims 
the destruction of every democratic government and the 
reconstruction of the world according to the Nazi pattern. 
Fascism does not seck mercly the establishment of an 
international order in which the victorious Axis powers 
ill make all large decisions about the freedom of the 
scas, trade between nations, access to raw materials, and 
treatment of national and racial minorities: its war aims 
include the right to rule beyond any frontiers that may 
be established without taking account of the will of the 
peoples who live inside those frontiers. 

In contrast with other wars, the present war combincs 
forcign and civil war in proportions never known before. 


The destructive effects of invasion are to be completed 


~~ 


} —~ 


Neg ad see 
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by precipitating an internal struggle. The firing ceases 
on the battle front, but the shooting inside the lines be- 
rins. The fascist invaders encourage fascist elements 
within the attacked country to exterminate all who do 
not share the new totalitarian ideas. And not only do 
they encourage such action; they take on themselves the 
rship of the civil war. The Nazification of the native 
fifth column in each country takes place with a rapidity 
that should serve as a warning to those who proclaim 
that certain things could never happen on their soil. 
Ni dy, for instance, could have foreseen in Fran 
that a Marcel Déat would go so far in the denunciation 
nd persecution of those French liberals in whose com- 
par rose to power. Everyone knew him as a politician 
without scruples, as an arriviste of the lowest kind, but 
none imagined him capable of such utter degradation. 
A few months of Nazification transformed Marcel Déat 


into a little beast capable of competing in ferocity with 


his new masters of the Gestapo. Yet in his campaigns 


pport of the New Order, after the French collapse, 


he did not indulge 


in any such open attacks upon the 


Jews as certain appeasers have been guilty of recently in 


countries still separated by three thousand miles of water 
from the inspiring example of the Hitler armies. 
This continuous intermingling of external war and 


civil war offers to the traitors within such broad oppor- 


tunities that the process itself must be considered another 


» characteristics of the present war. Certainly 


is not the first time in history that the interests of 


cl have prevailed over the national interest. In the 
early Italian republics the ipper classes often sympathized 
with their class brethren of the enemy state while the 
mmon people were heroically fighting in the defense 
of their native land. During the French Revolution there 


was the defeatism of the Vendée and of the émigré noble- 


n who feared the social advances introduced by the 
Convention. And Bismarck’s secretary, von Busch, tells 
in his memoirs that certain Parisians during the 


l'ranco-Prussian War of 1870 asserted that “they would 
rather see the King of Prussia master of France, they 
ould rather see their country mutilated and dismem- 


bered, than see it become a republic.” However, it is the 


fascist technique alone which, working through the fifth 
column in each country, has raised the internal struggle 
to tl vel of a real operation of war. 

As long as defeatism and disloyalty are limited to 
small groups of the weak-kn 1 or to those traitors who 
desire the defeat of their own government out of nos- 
talgia for a reactionary social regime, the effect on the 
conduct of the war is likely to be insignificant. Every 

vernt in time of emergency has the resources for 
dealing with them, and 1f their disloyalty reaches the 
tage of espionage or of plotting, a firing squad can take 


charge of their elimination. But when the betrayal of the 


country is engineered by a vast conspiracy with ramifica- 
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tions in the highest administrative offices, when the ar; 
has been poisoned by enemy propaganda, and when the on | 
native fifth column anxiously awaits a propitious 
ment for seizing power, then the fate of a nati 


sealed. 


In no other modern war has the treatment of the tet 
population reached the level of ferocity of the fa rs 
occupation of the invaded countries. During the last war | a Germ 
the execuuon by the Germans of the editor of the clar Haakon 
destine Livre Belgique and of Edith Cavell raised a sto: ree to 
of indignation everywhere; and the shooting of Sir R Neuts 
Casement by the British occasioned furious protest ed 
Irish circles all over the world. In Paris today the ent ry to 
population is held as hostage. Up to now from tet In Euro 
fifteen persons have been indiscriminately execut 
reprisal for every fallen Nazi. The day may be not far dur 
off when we shall hear of whole sections of the city | North 
machine-gunned. That is already happening in Y Ib 
slavia. In his last speech Prime Minister Churchill : of t 
ferred to the horror that will overwhelm the world 
the behavior of the Nazi armies on the eastern front 





comes known. Did he have in mind the 100,000 civi! |] An 
mostly Jews, who according to reliable sources have | \mericat 
shot in the last two months in the Ukraine? ined 
Here we have already a pretty accurate picture of |! Fu 
new European order promised by Hitler. We can « 
see what sort of prospect is offered to mankind by t! 
who, believing this war to be no different from the ot as in the | 
and wishing only that the shooting should cease, | 
like to see President Roosevelt or the Pope open | 
negotiations with Hitler. Fascism can think only in t 
f mass executions and concentration camps. Its 
and its goal are faithfully expressed in the signi 
words with which Count Ciano warned John Whit 
the excellent correspondent of the New York Post 
the occasion of his forced departure from Italy: “I: 
years I shall look for you in a concentration camp 1 
United States.” THIN 


It should hardly be necessary to assert that this war 1941, 
in contrast to the others, has ended both the conce; The me 
and the practice of neutrality. From 1914 to 1918 t 
world witnessed many attempts on the part of the A!! Cabinet m 
and the Central Powers to lure other countries into givit with me | 
up their neutrality. But even the German Chancel!cr Suid, “Did 
ifter the original violation of the neutrality of Belgiu: Interruptec 
lid not consider it opportune to accompany its démar Ing about 
with the dispatch of motorized divisions to the fror 


f the country it was wooing. Diplomacy still expr 





t 
itself in the language of maneuver and intrigue t Mcntion of 
tional since the Congress of Vienna. Gangsterism c 
not yet taken its place. A country might be subject: I 
Rudolf 


decision of its government was to remain neutral, i! He is not 


every kind of pressure, economic and political, but tf t 


not forced to take up arms against its will. The recordi} Royal Air 








( tober 


ing the tirst World War show 


=) 
oo 


in ways known to 
Baron von Stohrer, at that 
in Madrid, 


Hitler's ambassador to Franco, secretly organizing 


gy his immunity 


a / 


‘ 1 + n 5} . 
first secretary Ol the German embassy 


rrorist groups in Barcelona to kill the factory- 


s who worked for the Allies. But they do not show 


German envoy like Dr. Otto Brauer tracking King 


n through Norway in the hope of forcing him to 


o the fast accom pir of the German invasion 

ver until Hitler is definitely 
Any setbacks Hitler may suffer will force him 
ut through an extension of the war. 


the proiongat 


i 


lt 
l 


n ot the Russtan campaign 


lead Hitler to seek compensation in the 


probably attack 
1 Africa, or drive through Spain to dominate the 


ming winter. He will 


Iberian Peninsula and place Gibraltar under the 


the German army. In the Far East, in the measure 


American war material flows to Russia, Hitler 


every means to draw Japan into the war. In 
A; rica th inter + H r Katacginea int " 
Al rica the interest of itier in sabotaging inter 


olidarity and in creating a state of unrest 


attention of the United States 


to divert the 
Europe will continue. Thus this war, in contrast 
thers, will eliminate one neutral after another. 
omplacent non-belligerence has proved itself, 
case of Bulgaria, insuthcient. 
in w! 


Ever Wah ch this war may be brought to an 


An editorial 


in the first issue ot Free World warns against tl 


I LLaive ended 
rw? aclu 
“World 


million members and its 


Reference is made to the 


Various national branch the German National S 
talist Party, the Italian Fascist Party, the Japanese Black 
Dragon Socicty, the French Cagoulards, the Spanish 
pP m) ich resp I for thousands of crimes 
Which will thrash around like a wild beast before tacing 


the hour of tts terrible ounting 


This ts not simple 


rhetoric. In the last war the realization that victory could 


» longer be expected led Ludendorft to advise his gov- 
ernment to capitulate, even though powerful German 
torces still occupied a great part of France. This time 
would be unduly optimistic te expect the Nazis and their 


omplices, when their backs are to the wall, to surren- 


r without a terrible struggle. Intrenched in Germany, 
in Austria, 


IKX¢ mad agaogs perore 


in Czecho-Slovakia, in Poland, they wall fight 


That is the prospect we must face Yet there are those 


+h a? tl 
Lildat Cri 


only problem is to achieve super 


ority in the air, who discuss the batt] purely in mulitary 


terms. They rerect the idea of a double military and 


political war in which the democracies, while striking at 
arms they 


Hitler with all the can produce, would make 


Europe a hell for him by giving all-out encouragement 


and support to the ever-spreading spirit of 1 volt. Never- 
theless, this strategy is the most hopeful method of break 


ing fascist resistance and preventing a prolonged stalemate. 


New L ight on Hess 


BY LOUIS FISCHER 


solve the riddle of Hess 


THINK I can Rudolf 
ind of his famous flight to Scotland on May 10, 


Bh 
Ihe members of the British government who know 
t side story of Hess's trip have kept the secret well. 


Cabinet ministers were willing to discuss many things 
Hess. The 


s come to Britain because h« 


with me but not the subject of moment I 
s Did He 


interr ipted politely and declared, 
Ing about that 


they 
I really know noth- 
matter’; although, of course, they had 
5 verbatim reports of Hess’s testimony and had read 


the long letters which Hess has written in prison. The 


mention of Hess immediately sealed their lips. A friend 
©! mine who is a London editor said, “Never has so 
I 1 been kept from so many by so few.” 


Rudolf Hess is Winston Churchill's own 
He is not the prisoner of the 


} i] Al For Se 


prisoner, 
War Ministry or of the 
4 Ken- 


which cross-examined him at 


sington Palace Gardens, London, or of Scotland Yard 
Churchill himself makes the dispositions about Hess, and 
Churchill has imposed a strict ban of silence on all who 
know the facts. British ministers obey Churchill as a good 
class obeys an able teacher. But lesser people talk, and 
even those who refuse to talk may disclose something by 
the tone of their refusals. I hav pieced together bits of 
evidence gathered during a nine weeks’ stay in England 
The result is a plausible and convincing solution of the 
Hess myste ry. 

When Hess descended in his parachute near the Duke 
of Hamilton's huge estate and was captured by a Scot- 
tish farmer wielding a pitchfork, he demanded to see 
Churchill or Foreign Minister Eden. He declined to talk 
to anybody else. The British government sent Ivone 
Kirkpatrick to interview Hess. Kirkpatrick 1s a skilful 
diplomat who has specialized on Germany and Russia. 


He was an official in the British embassy in Berlin dur- 








ing the Nazi regime and met Hess while serving in tha 
He thought Hess would remember him, but 
Hess did not, and Kirkpatrick resented that. But no 
matter; H ild not discuss the purpose of his v1 
He would plain it only to the h ids of the Britis 
rted fir Kirkpatrick, after « 
l lon, told H } jual firt ness tl 
i r ( rchill nor Eden nor any other import 
i ber of the yvernment ld consent to meet a 
f Hitler's. For two full wecks Hess persisted 
his sil Finally, convi 1 that re was no 1 
mand nce with icfs, he broke down 
nd ta 
H we to Bieitain:to ! rate peace. } 
has 1! ly ref 1 to l I ier or not | fl< 
way from Germany with Hitler's consent or knowledg 
He a st t of Hitler ha sible. H 
vill ¢ r adi nor d that onsulted Hitler 
bef« us d irtur But his aim was to establish pea 
Britain and Germany 
In the third week of his confinement in Britain Hess 
announced that the Nazis were about to attack Soviet 
Ru Moscow was immediately informed—three wecks 


before Hitler declared war on Stalin Hess proposed that 


Great Britain and Germany should therefore call off the 


1939. He said that Germany wished to concentrate all 
its forces against Russia, which was ‘‘the real enemy of 


Euro} The Nazis would guarantee the British Isles 


ind the British Empire. Germany had no designs on 
British territory, Hess assured Kirkpatrick. 


Hess also said that if Germany had to fight Russia and 


England. the total conquest of Russia would take a year. 


If England made peace with Germany, or still better 
Ined Germany, Russia could be smashed in three 
months. That was where Hess revealed the weakness of 
; entire position, and that was why Churchill and the 
British Cabinet did not for a moment think of accepting 
Hess's offer. From Britain’s point of view, it was much 
better to have Germany engaged in Russia for twelve 
months than for three. For what would Hitler do if 
England withdrew from the war and allowed Russia to 
rushed? He would defeat Russia and then turn on 
England in accordance with his celebrated strategy of 
i” out his enemics “one by one.” 

Hess has tried to convince the Englishmen who have 
interrogated him that Great Britain was guilty of a his- 
toric blunder when it went to war in the first place. 
(;ermany, he has assured them, never intended to attack 
England. Germany's enemies, he has affirmed, were 
Frat ind Russia, and after dealing with them the 
Jazis would have lived in friendship with the British. 

Hess had outlined all these ideas in a letter he dis- 
patched from Germany to a British nobleman six months 


before his famous flight. The letter never reached the 
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person to whom it was addressed. The secret poli 
it, filed it, and informed the authorities. No rep! 
sent. Hess had held these views for a long time. H 
been in prison with Hitler in 1923 and 1924 and } 
introduce them into ‘“Mein Kampf,” which H 
wrote in prison. Seventeen years later, in a British pr 
Hess expounded them again to amused British ear 
When Kirkpatrick assured Rudolf Hess that 1 
ish government would ever negotiate again 
Nazis, Hess exclaimed, “You are not serious, ar 
He was shocked. When Kirkpatrick at last cor 
him that Britain was serious, Hess demanded 
plane, gasoline, and maps so that he could ret 
Germany. He had his second shock when Kirl 


did not take this request seriously. 


T 


Hess had actually believed that the invasion of ] 
would completely alter British policy toward G 
Churchill, he thought, would welcome the assault 

itadel of Bolshevism” and take Britain out of th 
Instead, when Hitler launched his attack on Rus 
Prime Minister of Great Britain went immedi 


the microphone and, speaking to his country and 


i promised that the Royal Air Force would n 


tensify its raids on Germany and German-o 


Europe, and that all possible help would go to 
from the Western democracies. Hess was painfi 
appointed. His mission had failed. 

Hess now sits in prison and writes endlessly. | 
th ng he writes goes to Scotland Yard. He is fed 
mally but no longer gets chicken as he did when | 
fell from heaven. He is highstrung and very 1 
His wardens are all Secret Service men. He is al 
to talk to the friends who come to visit them. H 
them about Germany and asks them about Britai: 
is also allowed to see the children who come to 
guards. This is said to give him especial pleasure. ‘I 
visitors he protests his affection for England. 

Everything Hess has said in prison shows thos 
study his utterances that Hitler is still his demi-god 
hero and Nazi Germany his supreme love. But it 
slowly dawned on him after these many months of 
finement that in coming to Britain he miscalculat 
miscalculation was based on a fundamental mis: 
tion: he assumed that the democratic mind do 
change. Hess thought that because Britain appeased ‘ 
many from 1935 to 1939 it would, given the in 
ment, revert to appeasement now. But much B 
blood has flowed since September 3, 1939, and 
have brought one clear impression back from Eng! 
it is that the British people will not flinch, will not s! 
their efforts against Hitler and Nazi Germany. Th: 
that Germany is at present concentrating on Russia 


not weakened this iron resolve. No matter what ! 
] 


pens in Russia, no matter what America does or doesn 


do, the British are determined to go on to the end 
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lil. Summer Pasturage 
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§ dark 
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HE g that had | lvancing in scattered 

formation, drew together as they a} proached the 

of land behind the Golden Cape. Confined 

ndling passage of the valley they pressed for- 

h fretful movement, expectant as any man in 

a skyline that would disclose a new land. The 

ing herd flowed so closely around the boul- 

when a goat, unable to turn aside, leaped upon 

the bronze-hued rocks, often it could not jump 

hout buffeting its fellows. The last stragglers 


in around Brasi, the younger of the two Mants- 


Whistling softly, his gaze moved qui kly over 
als. Sometimes he broke off his tune to mutter 


ly 


‘ 


{ 
i 


ich his father would have bawled. This was his 


| 


} 


1 1 
th Dirthe 


pleasure in 


against his legs, Brasi 


iy. Though he foun: the press 


tr 


| 
know he was as much their master 


i tended ang 
DOCICS rerenaes anger 


, 


' 
inimals must 


hawk-faced, irascible man, his father 

gly faces, oh, ugly faces,” he called loudly in the 
dialect of San Filippo, and then he added, 
for it was a man’s expression and his brother 

lo did not approve of it on his lips, “Oh, ugly 

foresworn to the devil.”” His eyes darted about the 


t 


I 
with impatience, others to stand u 


Goats were leaping up out of the herd on all sides, 


rT 


I 
t close together, heads down, like sextons looking 


on boulders, 


top of their spectacles, or heads held up to sniff 
ir blowing in over the Golden Cape. A few 
detached themselves and trotted swiftly ahead 
O dOgs sprang out from Carmelo’s side and ran to 


1 
+} 
Lilt 


ofttender 


und Brasi’s conce ith the goats there was dis 


tment. Why had not Carmclo signaled that Cesare 
I r, Wa ( iatting ben« ith the bu he in the accus- 
ton pot? Fat r had gone to the fish frown otf San 


2 
i oh I—o44 bl » Wes 
COUCTUDVICS 
BATES 
Ii] the night bet Brasi knew had 
rone, « e the old man's ic Outburst w Bra 
| rested that fe would be a pleasit 
MNng lave Perhaps Car was too intent upeé 
i of the skyline crossing to signal t 
It | In nt Carmelo did waive tl 
( tO r cor t px tie scores ot the bla 
hearted bedev 1 bitches would soon be leaping all ove 
t] litt face like grasshoppers in a heath fir 
Now the goats were quiet; only a few bleats res lod 
ul the pattering of their feet. The dogs rose at Car 
melo’s murmured word and flicked themselves over t} 
skyline out of sight 
Come, come, little angels, little innocents,” Carme 
out in front cricd coaxingly, while Brasi in the re 
expostulated igainst devilry. Brasi pu hed his way to th 
right as his father had told him to do, and then when 
Carmelo cried, “Ho,” and the goats broke into a run, | 
raced to the skyline around the her 
Hi! Ho! he cried and threw stones at the animals 
that had already cr d the ] The dogs barked men 
gly, lunging this way and that when a goat caug!] 
ght of the sparser but more tempting grass upon the 
clitf ledges. Within two minutes the herd had passed 
into the semicircle of pasturc¢ Not one had strayed o:1 
to the cliffs. Why was father not there under the bushe: 


Brasi stood there upon the 
1 San Filippo. Six ¢ 


ne of the Golden ¢ ape 


gazing towar niles beyond the next 


ipe lay the fishing town with its hops full of knive 
He glanced again over the length and breadth of the 
pasture, but Cesare was nowhcre in sight. The only 


movement was of the wind and the few gulls on tl 
} 


cliffs of the San Filippo headland. The wind flurried 
softly on the tall shining grass. The sea thistles, bloomed 
like grapes, glistened in the sunlight. Beyond the San 
Filippo headland a scud of white clouds hung at enor 
mous height in the flower-blue sky. The summer pastures 
were the most beautiful in all Sicily, Brasi believed. He 
listened for the sound of the waves below, but they were 
not to be heard. Then, at Carmelo’s shout of command 
he ran down the slope toward the bushes where the goat 


| 
| 


He 


W ishe 


No, 


is not here,” Carmelo said, with false lightness. 


| 


He 


to comfort Brasi 


Brasi replied. 


“Bedda matri, don't be so mournful, boy,” Carmelo 
snapped, but Brasi did not hear his father’s voice in the 
words and mer stared down the slope to the cliffs. 








3 
] ut] 
‘ f 1 
t 
H a 
tal 5, 1 | 
Cat ea ld 
( | rappe | 
rn paper Bras 
1 up 
t pa for | 
| as in 
it he put his arm over Carmelo’s 
r 1 | 1 him upon the heek. Then he took out 
fr | rand bi ‘into thanks and praise. 
It ter,"” Carmelo said, in embarrass- 
n ling was nothing. At least it was no 
f pieces of leather, to be had for th 
131 into the sling and whirled 
it [he stone whirred through the air and struck 
Br 1 intended to stri Two more stones 
istle, and then the boy stuffed the sling into 
his | | vhile they wer nt 
H be tal in Benciven barber shop,’ Ca 
I { | 
Bet ni i there 1s a hired man int shop, 
Br 
| barber shop ts t barber hop He often sits 
t] le hour,” Carmelo r p 1. 
\ with a hired man—from Catania, from a 
( r) re hearit their memories, the con- 
t * fF of iven to their father by a superior 
| » ¢ ia. “Hey, rustic, less tongue play,” the 
( in rt had said. Cesare’s scurrilous tongue 
had ilenced | 
Then h ll be sitting with the net-menders on the 
} . a6 » said, 
“O I] The younger brother shrugged his 
sh rs. He set out for the San Filippo skyline. 
Carmelo hed him as he moved waywardly, now 
wal ftly, now straying aside to pu k up stones for 
hi r to swish the head from a thistle before 1: 
sé 1. Brasi v i spoil 1 child. Carmelo dared not 
the imp t Brasi, with his trick of sud- 
det f r tender and gazing at his father with his 
| ide, invariably did. 
"S/ t arn Father would mutter, gazing angril 
t Br hicevous f{ ind large black eyes, sud- 
denly full of the most transpar nt hypocrisy, “don't look 
tm rtyr about to be stoned.” For a moment 
the ir lent mockery would reappear in Brasi’s eyes and 
\ ; rh curved lips: then the submission and hurt 


return and Father would swear softly 


of the devil's flesh,” he 





The NATIO 


would murmur, 
the hard, mo 
face, so individua 
contemptuous 
men, would 
and the smile 
disclose the merri 
that lay behind ¢ 
Maniscalco’s  « 
ribaldry. But to ‘ 
melo, Cesare w 
ways Father. It 
not because Car 
had once lifted his hand to his father, for after ¢ 
had struck him down with his staff and Carmelo 
repented, Father had said gravely, “Figghiu mio, it 
be forgotten.”” There was no jealousy between 
brothers, for Brasi was too fanatical in his devotion t 


ghteen-year-old brother for jealousy to arise. 


Cl 

Carmelo lay down beneath the bushes. It was a 
not only that Father had not witnessed their manager 
of the herd, but that this first day on the summer pa 


age should be spoiled by Brasi’'s disappointment. On t 


pasture whosoever tended herd or flock was at peace 
the world and himself. The sea wind blowing st 
from the water three hundred feet below brought 
the faintest rustle of the waves falling upon the br 
hued rocks, or of the bending grasses. The bells of 
goats and their voices were the only other sounds t 
heard, and the bells scattered over that wide tw 
ong scarf of scented grass had a different sound 
The pasture held you up toward the sky, and y: 
upon it as a child upon its basket. It held you 
might swing you into the sea. Behind Carmelo, on 
skyline notched with crags like the sun-bleached j; 

a sheep skull, the dogs lolled sleepily, yet ever 1 
to warn him if the goats strayed into alien pasture. \\ 
a fight Father had put up to wrest this cliff pasture fr 
the village whose rights began over the skyline. 
bitter-tongued agitation, what scurrilous libels, he 
invented, what plots and counterplots he had contri 
Yet the pasture did belong to San Filippo, though the | 
compelled them to go by roundabout paths to reach 


Later in the afternoon Carmelo found him lying « 


alien ground. “The animals must be driven to 


fountain,” the older brother said. 
“You take them.” 
“Come now, boy,” Carmelo said sharply. 
“You take them.” 
Bedda matri!” 


father’s explosive anger. 


the elder lad shouted, imit 


“Please, Carmelo 
“Don't put your hi ad down on one side like a « 
munion picture, monkey.” 


Please.” 





a 
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ber 25, 1941 


the elder lad ejaculates 


ln 4 1, yychec cle he Leno 
] tO tie bushes. While he Was singin 


' " 1 
brother ran down and joined him. (¢ 


m on the shoulder and gave brief orders. 


rothers ate their meal beside the spring, noisten- 
» hard bread tn its thin trickle of water. There they 


1 until the light yellowed and the pasture became 


re) 

; 
patches of earth, contented 
1, 
‘ 


s at the sea. Then, an hour before 


Manis alco appe 


- ; ar 
idland. At the bushes he greeted his 


ntly took off his hat and drew near. 


+ 1 — . . . ] a 
to question his father. Cesare frowned, anc 


I 


Golden ¢ Ip 


1 1 


father to hear. 


1 


) 1 


1 


id been in communication with them. 


irried out of earshot. Carmelo stopped, ex} 


neteen, he would submit. 


uid in the speech of man addressing man. 


Ay, fig 


led, “Eh! Brasi, little son, come here!” 








olden. The goats settled themselves upon the 
lly gazing with half- 
sunset, 


ared on the skyline of the San 
nd then stood gazing out to sea. The young 
Carmelo murmured and lifted his eyeb 

} } f+] } _ ] 
questioned his father in the same fash 
reply was merely to give the dogs a comm: 
his hat upon his head and turned his 


a ’arne,”’ Carmelo muttered, not loud en 


xs, having reached the cliffward limit of 


d, began to bark and make their short, s 


r 
the goats. But this evening the goats were 

ogs also were perplexed. The human beings 
watching the work; the set or Mecir 


t they were thinking of something else. There 
no watchfulness in their bodies, the 
truction did not carry. The dogs made a few 
iltory movements and then stopped, the younger 
id then the old grizzled bitch. Nothing hap- 


They would not have dared to stop if the human 


r,” Carmelo said sharply as Brasi w alked away. 
appeared to gather his wits, but then as Carmelo 
continue, his gaze fastened upon the leading 

f the San Filippo fishing fleet now pushing out 

t the headland. “Sporca ’arne!” Carmelo shouted and 
nto a flood of distorted, and because distorted, 

1 blasphemies. He did not dare to put the dis- 

1 consonants and syllables in their proper places, 

t would have made the blasphemies too horrible, 
for Cesare. Carmelo began to sweat as he violently 
raided the father for so ill-treating his young son. 


father to fasten his wrathful gaze upon him. He ex- 
| the brown hands to move to the belt buckle, and 


w that eighteen years old as he was and approach- 


stractedly Cesare Maniscalco gazed at his fulminat- 
n. When the stream of abuse stopped, he sighed 


, figghiu, you are right,” and half turning, he 






\ ( ( 1 

t B if \ 

¢ ( q 
denly bay 1 and stan 1 | fect upon the ground 
Brasi instantly came running. The father took him by 
the shoulders and shook him before kissing him upor 
{ > cheek 

Eh, eh, cursed little bandit,” he mu rmured and 
p shed the clinging lad away | I fit wis] to go 
if d. ch 

Pat Brast pr 1 ef rr 1 now that the 
moment of gift-giving had arrived 

Well, then, take off thy jacket, littl ler of back 
l _ nd tcl \ 1] B | t he 
father’s fa wwain 
became clouded. § 
len ly n to th 
belt nd the 
sheathed knife out 
of his sheepskin 





waited an instant, 

is if in indecision. Slowly, without excitement, Brast 
1 ] 7 i | } , ' 

unsheathed the knife and glanced sullenly at the glitter 


1 
} 
; 


ing blade. The father wheeled about and with a ferocious 


oath at the dogs crooked his arm in signal. Franticall, 


they leaped to obey, barking savagely, snapping their 
teeth within an inch of the goats’ flanks, in order to 


purge their monstrous idleness. 

“Tt is a good knife, eh?” Cesare ejaculated fiercely, 
and the words which spoken softly would have unloosed 
a stream of loving gratitude brought a single “Yes. 

“Close the hurdles, Brasi,” Carmelo ordered. He had 
never given orders in the presence of his father. The 
lad made no sign of obedience. 

“Boy!” the father exclaimed softly, but with the stern 
ness of disobeyed fatherhood. Brasi ran to the corral and 


stood there waiting for the frantically submissive dogs to 


com] lete their task. Then he closed the hurdle and burst 
into fears 
{ Contin ii d On pa i11 
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| I | the first 
r ' , r 
I l I NY’ rcs 
! I rn bccn so cafre- 
11 
S nt f It will mean a 


l’. M. McMillan. president of the Standard Mills and 


Southern States’ Industrial Council 


3 ( forcigners 
f Nor organ nal campaigns in the South by 
hay suall nded in failure. Too 
often th nions were in a hurry to balance campaign 
il dues and called strikes without 


ration. When the strikes were inevitably 
roker t] inited front of the hostile community, 
the | lou lly vanished from the scene, leaving 
th community merchants and defeatist 


t} vanquished trikers. Sometimes the 


rent ternational made the error of sending down 
forcigners omctimes it leaned too 

far | nd hircd only Southerners, who were 
ficient amateurs The | :; 

G;. \ hy Pps mprot ivoided both evils 


nats Southerners, but it 
i I r John S. Martin, a hard 


bible belt 


BY EVELYN SMITH 





wabor 


1 ¢ r cratt unions. At the same time it | 
( L rdial 1 rality with the two basic ¢ 


1 the region ie text nd mu 
no eC TI Z if in ilita VY in th I | ( 
More importat thaps has | en th 
t the International to spend thousands of 
gn trom which it can hope to r \ 
nly a fraction of the amount in dues payn 
i. ie, We ed rpri ind disarms a hostile « 
nity when representatives come into a city of 
hor ghly r¢ pe ibl« oflice, est blish com 


counts, and pay their bills pre mptly. In Atlant 


, al + + , 7 7 ] 4  - ’ ? thy rr 
At first the union moved slowly in its Souther 


t ¢ ; 


paign. It sought to establish itself as an integral 


th) 
» + + , ] > - ] ; 

In terms of economic advantage for merchants a 

workers. A change of pace occurred last Novemb« 


President Green of the A. F. of L reque sted D 


maintains regional headquarters, Mart 


the communities it penctrated; it talked of higher 


to take over from the United Textile Workers tl 


of organizing the workers at the Standard and th 

hian knitting mills in Knoxville. The reason 
transfer of jurisdiction was twofold: the old-lit 
of L. organization had failed to sign up more th 
hundred workers at the two mills, and the I. L. G 
lone was financially equipped to accomplish 
Unlike most Southern enterprises, both mills at 
owned. Standard employs 2,800 workers; the 
chian, 1,800. 


The first problem before the I. L. G. W U 


restore confidence to workers discouraged by pt 


organization failures. Three organizers were sen 


Martin, and attractive headquarters were oper 


Knoxville’s main street. The organizers called 


crs’ homes every evening, planned suppers and 


and held constant mectings-—mass-meetings, depat 


mectings, committee meetings. And, quite as im] 


the union established its place in the community 


intelligent and constructive influence through « 
tion with such civic projects as the municipal Re 
Dey 
With the groundwork laid, the organizers in 


irtment and the Adult Educational ( ouncil. 


their efforts. In six months they had enrolled as m 


majority of the workers in the Ap} alachian Mi 


( i four-day strike. The Ap} alachian victory \ 


park which touched off the fuse at Standard Ki 


, ‘ ‘ ‘ , ’ ‘ ] 1 ‘ 
Mills; a tow days after it was won, dycrs, knitt 


( 


r 








_ 





‘ 


a majority 


rls in the finishing room. The company, work- 


ly with the open-shop commercial elements 
ninate Knoxville’s civic life, has tried all the 
r ks of str hr key y if en oyment com- 
for the striking w rs was delayed for more 
wecks, until the I. L. G. W. U. forced paymer 
pressure was exer 1 by calling in small loans 
nd shtening up nstalment payments. Sixty- 
. considerable proportion of Knoxville’s 
re assigned to patrol the mills and made mor 
y arrests in the first few 5. wih i fif 
Id picket, H r Spro tried to talk to a 
1, he was set upon and badly beaten ff 
roken ribs and a lacer Ip 
the I. L. G. W. U., in cooperation with tl 
blished Southern Workers’ Defense Leagu 
| t for $10, lar es in behalf of 
t t | nd forced a grand-jury inv 
the a It also bri it about an invest 
» pol intimidation by Assistant United States 
\ttorney William Badgett. But its most effective 
s to call the largest labor mass-mecting 1n 


Attempts by the company to start a 
vement by hiring green hands from the moun- 
e failed to demoralize the strikers, and other 
the I. L. G. W. U. 


Sous } , tha rane t} *tril-p 
ventual victory he union won another strik 


have renewed their confi- 


1 
vor 
OT! 


cers in the Signal Mills at Chattanooga and 
lidated its position at the Appalachian Mills by 


hing a closed union shop. 


trike has settled down into what looks like a long 
t the I. L. G. W. U. has shown itself determined 


ind it has a $7,000,000 treasury to back it up. 
ss will mean much more than higher working 
rds for the 6,000 hands involved. For as each new 
ent is signed in the South, the union presses for 


methods and the 


troduction of efficient ope rating 


y 
ment of obsolete machinery in the affected plants, 
has an obligation to the community to keep the 


Ais 


try profitable despite increased labor costs. 


I. L. G. W. U. today has become much broader 


needle-trades union centered in New York City 


nterested in the Southern mills only as “runaways” 


it wishes to bring back to the North. Those mills 
and the I. L. G. W. U 


ith them. The impact of this progressive union on 


the South to stay must 


thern culture may be far-reaching, for the I. L. G. 


has always emphasized the educational and cul- 
possibilities of its membership. It has earned na- 


ittention for its educational work among its for- 


language groups. The same technique applied to the 
ithern mill workers will help to develop the rich in- 
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In the Wind 


NEW CAMPAIGN to t Hitler t 


N ) news| Pred 
on October 11 | N 
1 that l » G ) H 
ybody ownin t { ( \ ! 
onom y and po | tH 
) ed that. What ha i N ) ! \ t 
) n I | d th for no « th to | 
s around his 1 I { ) led 
} t of Berlin’ th vorld 1 t10 t 
Vill | la the black man on tOT 


THE FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION may soon rule 


> use in advert ing of the dangling comparative 


without specifying 
iwainst this type of advertising has already been 


the case of a small farm-fence manufacturer. 


THE REPUBLICAN PARTY of Milwaukee County and tl 
America First Committee of Wiscon 
the same telep! number, 


Hoyt. 


in have the same off 


— 
one and the ime 


phone 


THE COMMUNIST PARTY has declared that it is in o 
position to all strikes in defense industries. A recent issue o 


the Daily Worker suggested that since strikes are in bad 


taste workers might seek redress of their grievances by wrt 

. ’ 1 ] 4. 

ing letters to the party organ, which would give all legiti- 
| | 

mate complaints a full public airing 


WILLIAM GOODE, a Negro of Richmond, Virginia, re 


cently | a civil 
housemen. He was informed that a job awaited him at Char 


laced first in ervice examination for ware- 
, North Carolina, and he moved his family to that city 
When he reported for work, he was told that he could not 


have the job because he was a Negro. 


GRANT DUNNE, the Minneay olis Teamsters official who 
committed suicide recently, was a veteran of the last war 
He was prol ably the first man indicted by the federal pov 


ernment for sediti 





Come to the Fair 


EVI havin ot I r ac nin my 

| 1¢ Tl ! Op} d Noo! h Ihe 

ir thre 5 

\ ! I to eat any 
tt called on \ h seems 

f gay il 

r , ' 1 ont to the 


} bOI } 

I 
| t Oo! I Als¢ of 
' yy na 
i l 1 


} 

l ( nol rr Nn ¢ itt 
l ( } O} I very day getting theirs 

or! ration 
Stat f is all ther nd not only there. I have 
no figures on hand, but I know that uy ind down this 
land int 1utumn state fair and county fair and com- 
munity fair arc mixing the presentation of plenty in all 


its American possibilities with good time in its conven- 
irnival guise. I know perfectly well 
that the products of the good, rich farms are shown by 
the agricultural experts to get people to try to do some- 
hing about the poor ones. I know that the prize pickles 
1 in their rows to make sloppy housewives 
take creative shame from other women’s ribbon-decked 

¢ 


jars of pride. State Fair is not a dependable measure « 


Ameri horn of plenty any more than the drunk on 


the mid ndicates with any exactitude that Americans 
+ , 

Stat ur is a good thing to sce nevertheless. ¢ ity 
fair tions is the word—gct less American as 
they get better. There 1s too much art and skill about 
them. | enic designers, the most proficient deco- 
rator lidly to work to produce them, and the 
result is art and not America. Sometimes they let us see 

future, but they would | hamed in all their skill 
the pr nt, not the full present but the best 
ot the pi ca pul on di pl y by country and small- 
From the American standpoint I think 
; h) ‘ 

Phere is very littl hromium about State Farr. Indecd, 

het isa 1 | mor packing box covered with col 


red cheesecloth. Undoubtedly the things on display show 


ake that gets the blue 





A Neat Lee 


BY JONATHAN DANIELS 


ribbon on Monday looks a little worse than ined 


the crowds that pass before it on Thursday aft 
But it was a tine cake when it got the prize 
try cake with country eggs and country butter 
| maker showed she knew how to bake a 
\ | lt 1¢ t¢ ( iste 1f 1 Was ne suit O |} 
in a showcas The | ickles are all right; th 
made to last. Indeed, the whole richness of Sta 
! publ I \ g of th best of priva picnt 
of-\War in Kentu Vy gcts ne | r brushi 
ntry be pigs. Ther re few protessi 
the prizes, and the ordinary folk are exhibitu 
\ ng enough to | the prize n 
ni They can use 
It is cas Og bored at State Fair. Of cour 
seen all the things before, from the prize pea 


rves to the girl with two heads, from the hor 
hoochie-coochie show. To a city man it ts like sor 


out of yesterday. The food at the eating joint 


doubtful to the finicky even if the Board of H 


on guard. But the crowds are pushing and hapj 


of the exhibitors have come from the country t 


j 
; 


the best products of a year’s work on the far fr 
land. The gawking crowd 1s not merely gawking 
good-natured, easy-going, enjoying its Own pu 


smcll, not averse to being cheated a little, willing t 


innocent before the barkers’ lies. It 1s content in O 
confident in October that the homely country plent 


still be produced on the American land, strong in 





( 


id 


ber, secing images of plenty in the attainable, the si 


and the familiar. 

It is easy to think at such a time about t 
from outside the fair-grounds gate. Strangers might 
remember that there had been such fairs in other 
trices not long ago. Fat pigs had been led by ji 
booths in France. Simple people in Russia had loo! 
the same sort of awkward entcrtainers introdu 
world famous. Well, those fairs in those countri 
gone now. Fat pigs are not scen, nor fat peopl 
ame thing could happen here of course, but stat 


were not designed for pessimists. The thing I get 


he war 1 


them is not fear but faith. A lot of things may ha 


+ 


in this world and this America, but I have just 
from State Fair and seen state people. The strengt! 
pride, the simple plenty that were there are thi 
this America which, come what may come, I belies 
survive. And where they survive, every 


hope In 


good possibility can remain. 
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Notes by the ay 
S } ( S 
S not Jerome Weidman’s fault that I n to reread 1 the home-tows Miss 7 
vski’s ‘‘Idiot’’ the same evening I read his own ‘'T'] I yn stor ‘ { { | 


1 


Go There Any More’ (Simon and Schuster, $ )) 


After I'd finished Sholokhov volum 5; on the Don 


uncompleted novel of Scott Fitzgerald I wanted 

The Great Gatsby.” So it isn’t a question of period 

t matter. And I don’t expect Weidman to be as 

Dostoevski. What I do expect from a writer who 1s 

{1 I think Mr. Weidman 1s serious—is the com 

yn of an attitude toward the story he tells, toward the 
: 


writes about, 


1 1 
in some degree, however small, my own attitude 


Ct mpetent writing, a passaDle pilot. 
it enanol ne doe at teed sictence 
i enough one doesnt doubt their existence 


ever becomes involved with them because Mr 


' 
elf never O involved. He observes and 
Le y} ; ‘ +} r } \ t nd re 
l ro n le eves Ol iother observe ind re¢ 
I’ of the story, an innocent young man from u 
' ' 
n this proxy observe loesn ¢ get inNvVOlVed ; JUST 
' 1 ) 1 ] 
is about to be drawn in, with the reader at his 


— } mhatnararl f y ' 
ount, aS VIVid aS a photograph, OF a group 


pi, 

{ women of whom one feels at the end that a good 
y+ ' + th ] f tine | ,C 

) } ] em to tll natin n<¢ movit us¢ 

- hah See inties ane sumeaioa tiles 

e are merely told that there really are peopic like 


inhabit the same world as we do. For all its tough- 

hard-boiled novel turns out to be a literature of 

or both author and reader—a sightseeing tour to 
how our half doesn’t live. 

ir avo that the hard-boiled vel had r Sis 

a year ago that the hard-boiled novel had run its 


It has 


ed up a number of very vivid characters and ex- 


I say now that it is both dated and sterile 


1 


ly their capacity to shock or amaze. A case in point 
Mary of this book, whom Mr. Weidman brings to life 
hit her over the head with the “‘clever’’ remark that 


' 


P Pat } 
onality 1s an imitation of the one minor part she had 


yn the stage. We are not amazed any longer, and it 


ie hard-boiled novelist came off his condescending, 


ng per h and treat | his characters as human be- 


He owes it to them if not to this impatient reader. 
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iV i l 
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i l l 
of | » Iit refl I ! t ‘ . 
, ; 
e love of the I h 1 at rd J h the 
; A i+ ; +} 
pt for war. And o! Wit ‘ $ 
divisions and the cot for than lof. 
, ; 
which 1s likely to prod iat } | 
: ; 
Varrio that d ] | ) C1 y 
<a , i 
yuldn't really believe w Pa 
A et ’ r 
Miss Treat gives us an excellent picture of a young ¢ 
| | T | hase 1 | 
in soldier, half Nazi, half plain h in. Shi = ) 
! ‘ +} ¢ ‘ 
} tremely inter tinge ( nN ) m Vi the 


ent Irom a novt { that the O of the Ger if V ifs 
) appearance of tragedy, it V thy int woman 

\ | } iy the harnine of the 1 ee, 
M rie Anaik, who 18 really the hecroil Ol DOOK, |] $ 
| ] } of 1, + f ‘ ] ‘ re 
unwillingly that she ts ung blind that our feel ( 





WHOSE REVOLUTION 


] 
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madge. Howell, Soskin 


HE eminence and undoubted ability of the several au 
thors of this symposium hardly compensate for its col 


lective weakness, for it achieves little more unity of plan or 


purpose than any good monthly magazine to be had at one 
tenth the cost. The chapters are written by James Burnham, 


John Chamberlain, Alfred Bingham, Malcolm Cowley, Hans 


Kohn. Roger Baldwin, Lewis Corey, Granville Hicks, Eu 
gene Lyons, and Bertram Wolfe. (Sidney Hook is announced 
as one of the authors on the dust cover but does not appear 
t 


, , 
in 1@ DOOK. ) 


Thouch the essays are intended as “blueprints for the new 


democracy,” many of them are purely historical. Hans Kohn 
makes an informative comparison between the American ind 
the Nazi revolution which is not completely convincing be 


cause he rather unduly idealizes the American Revolution 


ind | ( vo revolutions are really incommen rte 
Granville Hi ontribute n aut hical essa 
ribing hi ystasy fro ommut Th h the honesty 
o! this elf ¢ tion movin t it the rather 
mt er cO on that ‘'t is ne er Oo 4 fo ruin nor 
one way tO salvation, and | ps ‘ue is noa yiule lva 
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tiO! there is no absoiute ruin One doubts whet 
gene Lyons could have read this piece, which 1 
precedes his ow now we nown, account of tl 
of Stalir nto Am« n liberalism. Had he re 
ns} C i A ¢ 1 | e€ as ged tl 
ount. Roger B vin's excellent survey of the re 
VEEN 1d Communists in various untt f Theor 
ments | y substantiates and partly refutes Lyon 


Male 1 Cowley analyz the religious overton 
pane 1, establishes the inadequacy of comm Bowe 
on, d h re! foundation fe LIZA. 
ry, and then 5; lates rather lamely Book 
lity of | 1 of humar ( i] neti 
SAX of Na ilism filling the 1 t mo 
l r, he thinks, might be expr ed in nti 
freedom, equal opportunity, tolerance, human perf rd d 
proyres rr hoe on, and the sacredness of t! of r 
ual.” It might be important to ask whether these wv nit 
either true or rel it to our situation. Whatever tl ry; 
; om t is certainly superior to a f ' » ea 
n ‘progress tl h reason” or th rcredt ok 
dividual | h 
The blueprit re furnished by Wolfe, Co ( ¢ the 
[ ind Bing! Wo! Ss 31s thn only orthod { ng 
y in the volume. Corey ably s¢ ks to separate C is 
falsehood in Marxist dogma in the light of co: 1 
experience. Both Bingham and Corey recognize t et 
eeking freed from the in ti of econon 1 
policies which n ly lead to the “merger of ecor 
olitical power.”” Bingham and Chambe nm are n 
eement in their search for te hniq es which f 
the tendency toward centralization of power 1 t n 
vilization 
Both Corey and Chamberlain challenge the t n 
Burnham's “Managerial Revolution.’ Corey points « + 
os I 
ince technicians and specialists have their authorit) Wi 
ted to that of political bigwigs in both the Nazi in 
Communist regime, it is logical to assume that their « t it 
way be subordinated to a democratic state. Ch H 
questions the inevitability of the kind of centralizat 
power envisaged in Burnham's book. He would at lea h 
to arrest this tendency in the interest of democracy, just a t Mc 
Bingham would seek for ‘devices of control which w r fi 
emble the free market in 1ts automatism.” ized 
Professor Burnham does not press the thesis of 
in his own chapter of the symposium. He secks rather 7 
swer the question “Is democracy possible?’’ In answe if de 
he comes to the conclusion that “democracy is fostered writers w 
conflict of social forces, a conflict which is unresolved ver, 
no single social force gains full dominance over all « phe 
It might almost be said that war is the extreme eS 
of democracy.’ This ts a dangerous half-truth. It 1s tr murder 
the sense that democracy rests upon a tolerable equi! ngs 
of social forces and that flagrant disproportions of ry if 
lead to tyranny. But unorganized equilil ria of social But M 
devenerate into anarchy. Democracy requires not on! rea 
equilibria and “balances of power” but organizing cen ‘TI 
power which arbitrate conflicts, deflect potential conf] Mis 
new forms of cooperation and seek consciously to reé © 
disintegrating equilibrium. The essence of democracy 15 | buried it 














to war than to tyranny. The organizing power of a 


rs the peril of tyranny within itself. The social 
peril of anarchy wi ithin itself. 
REINHOLD NIEBUHR 


1 
1 of society Dears the 


Theory and Practice 
‘ AT ALL THOSE ROSES. Short Stories by El! 

wen. Alfred A. Knopf. $2.50 
LIZABETH BOWEN, in her preface to “The Faber 
k of Moder tories’ (London, 1937), 


netrating rel 


izabeth 


made sev- 


and scope 


I 
tautness and clarity are 


7 1 
ntial to it that it may be said to stand on the edge 


narks concerning the ‘-nction 


‘ 


ydern short story: ‘Poetic 


; 


rd drama} of fiction’: ‘““The new literature ... is an 
eflexes, of immediate susceptibility, of associations 

mined by reason”’ ; ‘“The sought-about-for subject gives 

a dead kernel.” 

to apply these remarks to Miss Bowen's 

of short stories. We have come to expect from 

and most skilful. She is 


| : P F aes : gation wf 
the few writers of modern fiction who are capable of 


th Bowen only the subtlest 


r at once the flavor and the meaning of a situation. 
proved, in her novels, her skill in dealing with the 
psychological border line. Her ability to identify and 


the shifting psychic weights, obscure crises, and 


5) 


tted obstacles and fears which mark our time as 


ritual transition have given her novels their power 
tion. She is also the mistress of the background 

il or ‘‘dated” in itself—which can throw into relief 
ncy of the action. We realize in full through her 


hoices the interpenetration of the characters and 


power, which has its affiliations with French sensi- 


th Chekov, and with Joyce, is for the most part 
tingly absent or misapplied in her shorter work. She 
in these stories kept to the third of her rules quoted 


+ 


Her failures are based on her choice of a situation- 


‘a sought-about-for subject.”’ She does not insist on 
ogical basis for the situation as the story’s first 
Modern analysis and apprehension must be brought 
fully on a true coma complication, no matter how 
1 from “the great primary emotions” that complica- 


} 


e. At this point we are suspicious of horror for 


sake. Historically, the “‘grim tale’ lies at the root 
lern fiction: it nourished Poe, James, and French 
rs without number. An entire literature exists nowadays, 
ver, into which the modern equivalent of the Gothic 
phere has been siphoned off. Whole walls lending 


are lined with titles tricked out with the word 


A fairly crude repository for 


ly 
it 


the ordinary man’s 


fear, and shame was imperative; and 


gs Of gul 


ry industry has come into being to satisfy that need. 


Miss Bowen has other things to give us. The grim 


reached apotheosis in art and profundity perhaps 


Che Turn of the Screw.” It is along this higher level 


Miss Bowen should be proceeding. We should be sus- 


| 


on the suspit ion of the corpse 


of the story based uj 


1 in the garden even if Miss Bowen had done more 
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with it than she has. And what has a finished and 

writer to do with loony child-wives, baleful chauff 
s = “Thr h’’? re ligl 

Is Marxism ll oug . = write midnight letters to their victims, Iight-we 


guests troubled by the scene of a partic 





Can the world dismiss Marx Then again Miss Bowen, who pit make sinister a 
as a wishful thinker loth or a pattern of wallpaper, goes to extreme ler 
whese prophesies have failed? describing these seep - ns me up, lays it Or 
greatest grim tales go along coloriessly and gt 
Read might be reading the newspaper. 
When Miss Bowen casts off formula and brings | 


tiveness to bear upon true studies of emotion turned 
the world and itself. she does better. Two storie 


1 


Irish background heavy with portent and lit with t 


TO KARL MARX play of imy ions—-Summer Night and A Love § 


deal with difticult-to-analyze varieties of human 


By John Kenneth Turner knows how to deal with the transitional tim 


(childhood-adolescence, maturity-old age) as with 


I ght or curable ¢ Marx should sitional landscape. And when she ts working with 
be a valuable antidote; 1L. ¢ vhere the patient s not . 
, far g to be able to 1 t} material, the improvement 1s so apparent that one 


1 
} 


DAVID CUSHMAN COYLE increases whenever she goes back to the Peculiar A 


Hie knows DAS KAPITAL forward and backward, The kind of stasis, or even trance, which ho 
votes from it copiously, and shows how one state , . ;, ; 
ba . es Bowen's characters, the airlessness of their surround 
shes the 
—The Book-of-the-Month Club News aecay O€ What Was once elevance taste, and mani 
g exhaust foreeful ar \« f Marx and pervasive sub-ciements in the DOOK Miss Bowen 
the Marxists which smites in all directlons—left and through the trappings of an Irish and an English wor 
right and down the middle. There is so much of might ' ' 6] 
ne , tar nt tf > Var. mins y 
and reality mixed in this entire matter that the pres one war story, sentimental in the face of bom n 
ent volume renders a significant and timely service wonder whether she has seen through those w 
t ? tl ohit 


DANIEL A. POLING selves. If this story is a satire, she has LOUISE Be 
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Richard Llewellyn’s 


recognition of these truths has been behind all the ps 
“HOW GREEN guaranteeing Swiss independence and Swiss “freedom 
overlords,’ which have allowed this tiny, undefend 


; 


militant democracy to last for 650 years 
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TTT 
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and moral “federalism” which welds the for the people of America io help 


to the prir emia of ;nperat Tr) Only 

} ee a i I 1LIOT) l ty - bd ’ 

bc ie ia tice ee the people of Russia: 
on ofr within 1 P! of h Ss S { ill 


tion possible for the human personality USSIAN 
in old thesis of Mr. de Rougemont’s and also of 
n Gonzague de Reynold, who, however, con ie i? 
munal idealism around a spiritual center of WA fl 
f-rule from the bottom, that is, from the commu BEN EFI 
He thinks that the communal spirit of highly dis 


1 lon leration. This io MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 
“informal a political system” to survive, though October 27th, at 8 p. m. 


found unceasing new strength and impetus in 
itch ; * 


tions struggle again any establishment ol 


uj A Stirring Testimonial Meeting with 
a future European federation be successfully 


h an ideal pattern? In spite of linguistic, racial, JOSEPH E DAVIES 
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lifferences, the Swiss constitute a rather homo- 
+} , f re } os Former U. S. Ambassador to the Soviet 
with memories of civic training deeply in , , : : 2 ; 
! nior an ( airman of the President’s 
I n i 


FS, eRe ae Sone! Soren ; 
their collective consciousness. Furthermore, tl Committee on War Relief Agencies in 


] t harl . ] ‘ ¢ ; +} ’ 
it harks back to certain aspects of the Holy his frst publie addr nee his 
nd antedates the birth of European na rm Russia 
enth century. In contrast to this, a 


tion would harbor a motley crowd of s rf. WALTER DURANTY 
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mocracies. They recall the collap e of France 


the fate of the great centralized states in Na 
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il defense where the national armies failed. 
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ing the Archangel Michael.” 
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Archangel 


Don't be foolish. boy There’ il- 


ways a crew to be got in San Filippo. 
They scratched one together 
out,”’ Cesare mumbled 
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ii i y  ] aii 
in nis grotesque 
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denunciation of an op- 
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haps he had lied n yw, Out of ill temper 
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Bedd Ped Carmelo wl 
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Ihe town of ships was shrinking to a 
village. 

Pat patre ( elo shoutcd 
Co quickly.” 

Brasi 4eaped to his feet and sprang 
nto 1¢ bushes shouting, | ither, 
lathe Two more lights di appeared 

he did so. Cesare blundered through 
the bushes without his shoes, buckling 

belt as he came. 

The dogs, the dogs,” he muttered 

ently and whistled the dogs into life 
They barked at once, one on each side 
of the corral, on duty against the perils 
of the night. But awaiting a new or- 
der they heard only the excited voices of 


the father and his sons and the sighing 


of the breeze. They stood tensely on 


ird against nothing that their senses 
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ould detect 


Carmelo shouted, “No, the lights, 


look!" Cesare ran forward, thrusting 

Carmelo aside, cursing savagely 
“Another has gone out!’ Bras 

shrilled. There was amusement in his 


excil d VOICE 
Be quiet, fool,” the father shouted 
hoarsely and strode forward, and stood 
a dozen paces nearer the sea. 
“Two more,” Carmelo said, under his 


hushed by his father’s unintel 


bre th, 
ligible behavior. The lights went out in 
twos and threes, rapidly, until only fou: 
were burning. The father stood there, 
ing loudly, horribly blaspheming. 
traditional substitutions not 


The father heaped filth upon 
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used 
God, the Virgin’s womb, the Blessed 
Sacrament, the body and blood of Christ 
and his redeeming cross, shrieking in a 
voice that wept and despaired. They 
tught a momentary glimpse of a dim 
mer light that winked rapidly as it ap 

proa hed the last four lights 
he pinnace, the cursed pinnace, has 
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cone out to give them the news,” 
father screamed. “It was true, true, tru: 
Ah God, dear God,” he sobbed, ‘th 
rumor was true. That cursed Romagnol 


W ho | 


etrayed us long ago! He had a 
rsed dagger in his hand and now he's 

stabbed his own people in the back.”’ 
Father,” Brasi wavered, ‘what 1s the 

Father?” 


less, not understanding the 


Carmelo stood motion 


matter 


meaning of 


the extinguished lights and his father 
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The four lamps went out. Blackn 
lay in front of them, stretching away 
into the far distance. The stars alone 
hone, scattering their faint light upon 
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Father,’ Brasi called in a quay 
voice, “here I am.” 

“No, no, not you! Carmelo, n 
Carmelo.” They saw him fall ul 
knees. J hey heard the blows of |} 
upon his forehead and a 


esh 
of hideous blasphemies n 


fr 

Cart 
forward. The father’s arm drag; 
to his knees. “My little son, oh, 1 


one,” tl 


ie father said and dragged ¢ 
melo into his fierce embrace. His { 
was wet. He pressed kisses upor ( 
melo, and for a moment he did n 
then his forehead was thrust vi 
against the son’s head, and his e: 
became desperate. 

“My little son,’ he moaned. 

‘“‘Father,’”’ Carmelo choked, ‘what ; 
it?’ The father did not speak. B 
them, as they knelt locked in o: 
other's arms, they heard Brasi | 
weep For a few moments the father \ 
calm. 

“What is to be will be. I swear 
God's sacrament it shall be,” he 
grimly. Then he lifted his head 
shrieked terrible oaths against al! the 
rulers of men. Again his passion bh 
cold, and with grim fury he said, 'B 
God's Mother and her Son, I am 
ished. They shall pay, too.” 


[To be continued next week | 
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